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|For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
STANZAS. 
Written upon the lid of a Coffin. 
‘Sleep on, sleep on! the world and all 
Its hopes and fears, its grief and glee, 
Man’s weal and woe, bis rise and fall, 
Are seal’d, forever seal’d towthee! 
i deem’d—too early knew—that thou 
Wouldst fade in youth:—I marked the cold, 
Pale hand of death pass o’er thy brow, 
7 { knew thy transient days were told! 


chum and his company. What follows is an extract 
from the part written by Frits. 

‘¢*The pretty quaker sat in a corner of the cabin 
when I first went below, talking to an old woman 
through an eartrumpet. She was the prettiest, sim- 
plest looking creature I ever saw. Her plain drab 
silk frock was fitted closely to a most bewitching fi- 
gure; her cheek and lip looked as if she lived upon 
roses, and her brown hair was smoothed away behind 
the funniest little ear in the world. Her foot was 
not so small as one we wot of, but it had never worn 
a tight shoe, and had the perfect lines of statuary; 
and the ancle! hang me, Tom, if I did’n’t long to be 
a little cotton stocking! 

“«How should I get acquainted with her? Im- 
pudent as Iam,I never could be nonchalant with a 
country girl. My art forsakes me when there Is no ie i 
suspicion of it. I could make love to a belle with a 
less embarrassment than I could make a bow to a ru- By 


| a word, who that had not eaten with thee, and drunk 
with thee, and slept with thee, night after night, and 
term after term, yawned with thee in thy gravities, 
and been convulsed with thee in thy gayeties, would 
have dreamed that thou couldst, by any hyperbole, be 
made the hero of a story? 

Job Clark! thou curiosity in human nature! thou 
great, unsightly, romantic, true-hearted, delightful 
‘fellow! with a,spirit ‘so tall’ that thou walkest ever 
in the stars, and a person so awkward that none but 
thine own sex couid ever look tenderly on thee, thou 
_gorgeous euthusiast, who, in a chrysalis of eighteen 
years, wert insensible to the very sunshine of thy 
‘present existence, nature, poetry, and woman! thou 
lunatic by night! thou sun-worshipper by, day, and 
‘thou poet in every season! susceptible, chivalrous, 
'diffident, uncouth, generous Job! Iam about to tell 
the world of thee. Behemoth as thou art, thou wilt 
‘blush like a shy girl if praise thee, and if, in letting 


“Oh! when thy smile hath beam’d most bright, 
And when thy lips have breath’d of pleasure, 
I mark’d the deadly withering blight 
Steal from thy cheek its rosy treasure! 
Yetthou hast fondly wish’d, nay plann’d, 
in future scenes to bear thy part: 
So bright the seraph hope had spann’d 
Her bow of promise o’er thy heart! 


“Oh! lov’d, lost Mary!~-Thou no more 


' 


No hand can pluck the veil away examined successfully for degrees, and were separa- 


Which hides the light that bless’d my sou!! be | 


was evident that she thought him crazy. I had my 
eve, J went up and patted him soothingly on the at. 
shoulder, and whisperéd some nonsense or other in Da ih 
his ear, and then crossed over tothe lady. “ ‘I be bay ta 
_you will not be alarmed, Miss,’ said J, ‘he’s not at a:l ey 
dangerous. He’s very gentle to ladies.’ By | 
***Then he és out of his head, poor man,’ said she, silt 
looking at him compassionately. ‘Are you his kee- 
per, Sir?’ 
‘What a question, Tom, to a buck of my water! 
I looked in the glass opposite me, to see if it was in- 
deed Horace Fritz, or no, who was so insulted. ‘No, 
oh! no, that gentleman and J are taking him home to 
his friends—can do nothing for him at the hospital 
poor fellow!’ 
_“ ‘How long has he been so, Sir?’ | ay 
“Ever since he was eighteenn years old, Miss.’ 
***Dear me! so Jong! what made him so?’ ay : 
‘Love, Miss—love!’ said I—I thought to be fa- 
cetious, Tiom—the got in love with a Miss Moonlight 
when he was only sixteen—Miss Diana Moonlight— in 
charming girl!’ |! 
“ ‘Did she refuse him, Sir?’ 
‘Tom, it was too much! to take my beautiful alle. ef 
gory fer earnest! I had no conception simplicity cer | a 
could be so simple. ‘Miss Diana Moonlight!’ Hea- «th { 
vens, what a gosiin! 
***Why, nu—no—not right out; he went to see m4 
her very often, and would sit and look at her without wnt 
speaking a word for whole evenings together.’ Mh hd 
‘* «How tired she must have been!’ said Simplici- i's 
ty. 
‘*She never showed it in her manner, Miss—anq 
though he’s not handsome——’ 
very ugly!’ 


. 
Beholdst the burning tears I shed; ‘in the light npon thy virtues, I expose aught at which || ral. While I sat wasting my brains on expedients, i 
Th aia: Pek . ac “a ‘the haughty will smile, I am sure, my dear Job, thou || Job started suddenly, and broke out with one of his a 
Yet | wilt forgive me! Latin apostrophes to something which delighted him it 
The waves of wo that o’er me roll; | The seignior vacation had come. We had been |fin the scenery. The little Quaker looked earnestly i 
| 


ting, with six summer weeks before us, to meet once 
more at Commencement. Charles Wimbledon, He- 
race Fritz, and Job, were going together to Niaga- 
Ta. 
*Will you go, Tom?’ ” 
“T passed a long sigh down the catalogue of my 
available wealth. It came back to my heart like a 
leaden bullet. 
_ “Seven o’clock, and a brilliant July morning. The 
| entries were crowded with porters; stage-horns were 
blowing at the gates; Seigniors in boots and black 
'cravats, an umbrella in one hand and a cloak in the 
other, were hurrying across the yard; trunks and 
travelling bags were scattered round underthe trees; 
three legged and battered furniture, whose ‘occupa- 
tion was gone,’ was laid up against the fence, the 
property of rapacious brokers; farewells were hastily 
exchanged; the smothered ‘God bless you!’ of friends, 
whose hearts had beaten pulse for pulse during the 
year that had come to a close, and who, after one 
‘more brief meeting, would part forever, was here 
_and there just audible; and melancholy faces and elas- 
tic steps, the merry good-bye to duty, and the sad 
good-bye to mates, the gay notes of departure and 
1- || the evident clinging of fond associations as the last 
thine curls and perfect contour are before me, this || look was taken, all mingled together in the strange 
moment, to the very life, that, Proteus as thou art, | and trying contrasts of a final vacation. 
thou wouldst ever figure in a veracious and consis-|, ‘Again! the horn sounds a prolonged note. One 
tent history! more grasp! another deep ‘God bless you!’ and with 
‘-Charles Wimbledon! thou prince of college good- | a crack of the whip are divided ties which can never 
fellows! didst thou ever dream of being the} in this world be matched or reunited. 
hero of a story! Who that had seen thee,|) “I turned away from the gate: Three or four 
in thy faded brocade and slippers, shuffling to a re- | poor students in their threadbare coats, were leaning 
citation from thine unopened Euler—who that had |) over the fence, gazing with melancholy earnestness 
witnessed thine impurturbable gravity, while dazzling |' after their happier classmates, and one, who had 


“Still, Mary, since I know thee blest, 
For thee I must not, dare not weep; 
I only long to share thy rest, 
Thy peaceful couch, thy envied sleep: 
Though my soul’s hope hung on thy breath, 
Thou to so bright a world art gone, 
1 would not wake thee, sweet, from death, 
Though Jov’d in life-—-sleep on!—sleep on!” 


SELECT TALES. 


LEAVES FROM A COLLEGER’S ALBUM. 
By Nathaniel P. Willis. 


“Horace Fritz! thou inimitable dandy! thou strange 
compound of quiz, mimic and cavalier! with thy nice 
honor. thy racy humor, and thine exquisite quizzery 
so mingled, that no one could tell whether it was 
likelier that thou wouldst die harlequin or hero—mas- 
ter of the art of elegant idleness, pet of the gentler 
sex,and thy tailor’s oracle! accomplished in every 
thing but that for which thou wast sent, and envied 
for every thing but thy noblest element—the mind 
thou didst neglect—Horace Fritz! I say—did it ev- 
er enter that beautiful head of thine, whose hyacin- 


the simple intellects of thy tutor with extempore and || been confined to his bed until he was childish with 


audacious hypothesis as a cover for thine ignorance; 
who that had seen thee in thy moods of philosophy, 
posed upon an abstract principle, with thy chin rest- 
ing on thy two palms, and thy hair, likean ill painted 
Medusa, thy legs thrust from under the table and 
resting on thy heels, and thine eyes, beautiful with 
intellectual light, fixed on the large nail in the wall 
which served thee as a tether for thy imagination; in 


sickness, and whom they had bolstered upto the 
window that he might see them go, had just put aside 
impatiently the cup which the nurse was pressing 
upon him, and was sobbing in a passion of tears. 

I could not bear the stillness of the deserted entry, 


tions died away, I felt alone in the world. 


I shut my door violently, and when the reverbera- | 


‘There was but one gentleman whom she was ev- 
er known to prefer.’ 

he handsome, Sir?’ 

splendid fellow! Hisname was Apollo, 
kept a carriage and four, and used to drive by the 
windows every day.’ 


“« ‘Did the crazy gentleman know that she liked 
bim, Sir?’ | 


“The next week I received a joint letter from my i 


‘6 ‘Oh! yes, Miss. He was with her frequently 
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when Apollo drove by, and the moment he came 
sight, she turned as pale as ashes.’ 

‘Dear me!’ 

‘* «And by the time he got opposite the window, he 
blushed violently, and she fainted away.’ 

‘¢ «Bless me! how very singuiar! Are they mar- 
ried now, Sir?’ 

“*Nobody knows. She’s very inconstant, and 
he’s so hot headed that nobody can live near him— 
but they go off together frequently.’ 

«Alone, Sir?’ 

***Ves, indeed, and that’s what craz’d my poor 
friend here.’ 

*Snlendidisseme:’ exclaimed Job—the sun was 
setting——mitidisseme! fulgentissime!,’ and he threw 
his atms up and down in his peculiar pump-handle 
style—you know.° 

‘<*Poor man!’ exclaimed the drab bonnet in great 
alarm. ‘Go to him, Sir! go to him, Sir!’ 

‘“‘ ‘Hush! hang you, Job!’ said I, punching him at 
the same time witha bit of my science, but in the 
mean time the drab bonnet was carried off by her 
deaf aunt, and I just caught a glimpse of her as she 
vanished into the ladies’ cabin. 

‘“‘The evening was delicious. It was bright moon- 
light, and after supper the passengers all came upon 
deck. There were no seats, as the canal bridges 
are so low that you must lie down in order to pass 


under, and my pretty friend, wrapped in a large cloak 


and flanked by the old lady, who, she told me, was a 
methodist aunt of hers, was leaning, in a half re- 
clined position, upon a travelling bag, with that be- 
witching little ancle just peeping out into the moon- 
light. 

Re ‘I'am glad you have come, ‘said she, as I dropped 
upon my elbow at alittle distance; ‘I want you to tell 
me the rest of the crazy man’s story.’ 

. She turned: her face towards me as she spoke, 
and threw back her bonnet, so that the moonlight 
just fell upon her lips and left her eyes in shadow. | 
was ashamed of having quizzed such a beautiful 
creature, Tom. If I could have done it without mor- 
tifying her, I would have ye 9 it ajl—but it was 
impéssible, and feeling sufficiently punished for my 
folly by the necessity of continuing when not in the 
vein, | proceeded. 

“¢ There is little more that would interest you, 

iss——’ 
~ ‘My name is Rachel, Sir."--Oh! Tom, if you had 
seen that smile! saath 

“*Thank you! mine is Horace. There is little 
more that would interest you Miss Rachel. My poor 
friend was sent to the hospital’--Yale Coliege——you 
‘take,’ Tom-~‘as soon as his symptoms became alar- 
ming. He has been there four years, and is no bet- 
ter: He is gentler now, it is true, and sometimes 
writes poetry very like a sane person; but there’s no 
hope of his ever being ashe used tobe.’ 

‘« «Poor creature!’ said Rachel, with a sigh that 
made me wish my quizzery to the devil. 

. “She dropped her eyes as she spoke, and began to 
trace the plaid of her tartan cloak with her dimpled 
forefinger, evidently musing on Job’s melancholy sit- 
uation. Her innocent confidence and sensibility 
touched me. Upon my word I felt as tender asa 
Freshman. 

« ‘Rachel!’ said I, ‘1 beg pardon—Miss Rachel—’ 

“ ©You may call me Rachel if you will,’ said she, 
raising her soft lashes, and looking at me with an 
expression of almost sisterly fondness. 

“J took up the little dimpled hand, and half raised 
it te my lips———Rap came the ear-trumpet of our 
Methodist aunt down upon the fingers. 

“*Come to the cabin, you slut, you! come along 
to the cabin! sparking here with a strange gentle- 
man!—Ar'n't you ashamed of yourself’-—Kissing 
your hand, indeed! Go along to the cabin, you tyke 
you, go!’ 

“Tom, you might have heard her a mile.” 

“The extract to follow is from Job’sletter. 1 must 
make an apology for my queer friend. To those who 
know him it will be unnecessary, of course; but to 
those who do not, I will just say that Job Clark isa 
pure, unsophisticated Vermont boy, with not one par- 
ticle of knowledge of the world, and a mind of an 
overrunaing and inost luxuriant enthusiasm. At the 


\)time we speak of he was just at that state of exist- 


ence when the ideal. world touches without mingling 
with the real—when, as every sometime enthusiast 
will remember, the glory of a beautiful creation is 
extended to every thing that moves upon it, and there 
is no eye for deformity, because in nature there is 
none visible; and his own heart, kept, even yet, apart 
from the collision which developes it, has not yet 
taught him the chilling secret of depravity. It is at 
this period, if ever, that the generous impulses have 
their perfect way—that every thing about us takes 
the color of our mind, and every impression is a sen- 
sation of pleasure. It is then that the beautiful but 
frail philosophies ofthe ancients are drunk in with an 
unquestioning eagerness, and believed because felt 
to be worthy of an ennobling consciousness, and it is 
after this that infidelity—not only of revelation, but 
of ourselves and our immortal but much clouded des- 
tiny, came on with the terrible reaction of deluded 


the world.. 

“But here is a part of his letter. 

‘““Have you ever read Undine, Tom? Did you con- 
ceive of ariver of wondrous and perfect beauty?— 
Was it fringed with all manner of stooping trees, and 
kissed to the very lip by clover? Did it wind con- 
stantly in and out,asif both banks were enamoured 
of its flow, and enticing it from each other’s bosoms? 
}Was it hidden sometimes by thick masses of leaves 
‘meeting over it, and sometimes by the swelling of a 
velvet slope that sent it rippling into shadows? and 
did it steal out again like a happy child from a hiding 
place, and flash up to your eye till you would have 
sworn it was living and intelligent? Did the banks 
lean away in rich, deep verdure, and were the med- 
ows sleeping beneath the light, like a bosom in a silk 
mantle? and when your ear had drank in the music 
of the running water, and the loveliness of colour 
and form had unsettled the earthliness within you, 
did you believe in your heart that a strip of Eden had 
been left unmarred by the angel? 

***We have been on the edge of such a river for 
eighty miles. The motion ofthe boat is impercepti- 
ble, and the scénery glides by likea dream. Every 
thing has been beautiful—beautiful! The sun set 

loriously last night, and soon after, the moon rose 
fall and perfect from the bosom of a white cloud.— 
Never was there amore magnifitent night. Do you 
recollect in the Epicurian, Tom, the ‘hight upon the 
Nile, which, Alciphron says, was ‘like that which 
shines upon the sleep of the spirits who rest in the 
valley of the moon on their way to Heaven?’ 

*“**T do believe that I have seen this river before. 
It satisfies something in my heart like a recollection. 
Every feature in its Elysium of a valley—rock and 
tree, bank gnd water--has moved my memory like 
something I imperfectly recollect. One or two 
things is certain—I have seen all this before, or there 
is a degree of beauty which stirs the spirit by its ap- 
proximation to something with which it has been fa- 
miliar. How many---many feelings of this kind have 
we which we never define, bnt which, without a the- 
ory of previous existance, are perfectly unaccount- 
able! How often do whole trains of thought---wild 
and unutterable thought---pass through the mind, 
every shade of which is familiar, while we know, 
perfectly, from the very nature and cause of sugges- 
tion, that never before in this world could they have 
been felt or engendered. Is it true, afterall, that 
this is not the beginning of our existance? Is it true 
that the magnificent idea of aseries of existences, 
ascending, and innumerable as the stars in heaven, 
is not visionary and idle? that as the great Words- 
worth says, 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. ~ 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.’ 


““How much more sublime than ever, if this is 
true, is his address to a child! 
‘Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity! 4 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind! 


enthusiasm and the first discovered bad passions of 


weesgae me to ask your permission. 


That, deep and silent, rodest the eternal deep; 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind! 

Mighty prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little child, yet glorious in the night 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, aud deep almost as life!” 


‘Dear Tom, I have bored you with my Pythago- 
reanism, but it has brooded on me all day, and I must 


tell somebody. Fritz would laugh at it, and Charles 
is an unbeliever, and what could I do? 


***This morning we had one of those thin, watery 
atmospheres which are peculiar to rivers. Apart 
from the pleasures of breathing it---for to me its rarity 


is like exhilerating gas---it threw me into a mood of 


delicious mysticism. The decided outlines of the 
scenery were lost or softened away, and, with the 
quiet motion of the boat, it was not difficult to believe 
every rock a gray ruin, and the apparent gliding by 
of the tall trees the stalking of giant phantasms. It 
was an atmosphere in which Ossian would have seen 
‘Eemora like a spirit of heaven, half folded in the 
skirt of a cloud,’ or have sung, ‘Rest in thy shadowy 


cave, O Sun! Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless 
of the voice.’ 


“Tom! did you never wish you were the Wander- 
ing Jew, and could live forever?’ 

**The remaining part of the letter was written by 
my chum. It is principally a description of one of 
Horace’s practical jokes---an amusement cf which he 
was sadly fond. I do not approve of telling idle sto- 
ries, but it brings out atrait or two of Job’s charac- 
ter, and is, literally, and without embellishment, true. 
The captain of the canal packet 
ly told me the story as he understood it---of course 
with some slight variations. Charles thus describes 
it. 

““Yesterday you know was Sunday. It was one 
of those hushed, breatbless mornings, that seem pe- 
culiar tothe Sabbath. Job had put on his black coat 
and a white cravat, out of respect to the day, and was 
sitting alone in the forecastle ina brownstudy. The 
passengers were all reading or asleep; the pretty 


Quaker looked serious, and Fritz was horribly en- 
nured. 


‘““Kgad, Charles,’ said he, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets after along yawn, and eyeing Job with 
that quizzical expression of his, ‘doesn’t he look like 
a parson?’ 

“Presently he gave one of those portentious laughs 
and turned suddenly on his heel. 

‘Captain,’ said he, ‘that gentleman yonder ina 
black coat is a Methodist clergyman. You see how 
he sits and thinks. His mind is very uneasy about 
travelling on Sunday. He says it would bea relief 
to him if he could preach to the passengers, and he 
Now if you 


ave any objection---’ 


“Not the least,’ said the captain, bowing politely; 
‘I'll propose it to the passengers.’ ' 

**He went below and stated the request. No ob- 
jection was made, and after moving the table to the 
other end of the cabin, and placing the desk upon it 
for an extempore pulpit, he came again upon deck. 
Fritz stood by with a look of immovable gravity. 


“All's ready below, Sir.’ said the captain, coming 
up to Job, and touching his hat respectfully. 

‘Sir?’ said Job. 

A]l’s ready for the sermon, Sir.’ 

“«Sermon?’ said Job. 

““Yes, Sir, the passengers will be happy to hear 
ou.’ 

‘Hear me! a sermon! why I’m no clergyman!’ 

“The captainturned to Fritz. He met bim with 
a look of profound astonishment. The captain was 
staggered. Fritz touched his forehead significently 
and shook his head., 


‘Aha!’ said the captain, comprehending; and he 


has since grave- 
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went below to announce that there would be no ser- 
vice, as the preacher was taken suddenly ill. 

“Now Job,’ said Fritz, as soon as the captain was 
gone, ‘I've told him you’re a preacher.’ 

‘“Why Fritz!’ 

“No matter now---he’s in a devil of a passion and 
has gone down for his pistols. If you don’t read a 
sermon, I must fight him---that’s poz.’ 

“Job was in acoldsweat. The idea ofa duel was 
too horrible! But then to reada sermon to forty 
people in a canal boat! and perhaps they would ask 
him to pray! He hesitated---it was a dreadful alter- 
native! , 

‘So,’ said Fritz, buttoning up his coat and looking 
determined, ‘I must fight, I see.’ 

“Oh no, Fritz—no! ’]—P—Ili read the sermon 
—come, Fritz—I’ll read it—but—but--don’t fight, 
don’t fight!’ 

‘““Thank you!—thank you!’ exclaimed Fritz, with 
warmth, and pulling out a rank Universalist sermon 
which he had found inthe cabin, he gave it to Job, 
and went in search of the captain. 

“‘After explaining to him that the minister was 
now ina lucid interval, and again expressed a wish 
to preach, the proper arrangements were made, and 
Job trembling like a leaf, went down with the sermon 
in his hand. | 

‘It looked very appalling. The passengers were 
seated on each side of the cabin, in two long rows. 
A large bible lay on the desk, and a glass of water 
had been set beside it by the captain, who was fear- 
ful ofa return of the malady. 

“Job's knees knocked together as he rose. He 
opened the sermon and read the text ina tremulous 
voice. 

‘He has forgot the prayer!’ whispered the captain 
---‘poor fellow!’ 

‘Job went on. The sentiments grew bold. The 
old woman with the ear-trumpet, who sat at a little 
distance, moved nearer. It grew worse and worse. 
There was no obstruction. She moved close up to 
him, There came a flat assertion that hell wasa 
mere bugbear. Up jumped the old lady— 

“You a Methodist minister? You a Methodist 
minister! How dare you cal] yourself a Methodist 
Minister, you Universalist, you!’ 

“Jobturned to the title-page. He had not under- 
stood a word of what he had read. Sure enough, it 
was a Universalist sermon. He gave Fritz a look of 
indescribable distress, hurled the sermon indignantly 
out of the cabin window, and rushed upon deck. 

‘“Crazy!—crazy asa loon!’ exclaimed the captain, 
as he stepped into the middle of the cabin to apolo- 
gize. But we are at Rochester, so 

Yours, my dear T'om, CHARLES. 
TO CLEONE. 
Rockwell. 


h, love—one night upon the sea, 
Where melancholy waters stretch 
From sky to sky, I thought of thee, 
As thoughtless of a wandering wretch; 
And then the cold green ocean rose 
As with a kind inviting way, 
And reckless as the wave that flows, 
I stole to die among the spray. 


That night 1s painful to me yet— 
_ Exceeding pamful--the pure moon 
Had thrown her brilliant robe to wet 
On ali the sea~-and bright as noon 
Went down the influence of her smile, 
The dolphin came to greet me there, 
And rumbling sounds from isle to.isle, 
Pass’d by in deep down veins of air. 


And pure and clear as thy dark eye 
Was my far vision through the sea, 
4Vhere scuttled wrecks and dead men lie, 
And all unlovely fragments be; 
The long green sea-weed waved on high 
As streamer tosome sailing land, 
While the proud current struggled by 
To foam upon some distant strand. 


And thea I could but faintly think— | 
The wave of death flow'’d high my brain— 
Straining was life’s last brittle link, 
And a dark cloud went o’er the main-- 
1 could not die without a pang, 
For Cleone lighted memory’s cup; 
And loud my echoed moanings rang 
Till friends could find and take me up. 


339 


feeling of gratified vanity, thrill of pleasure at 


Then I was glad: I liv’d on thee-- 
1 helm’d my courser o’er the waves, 
Like a swift wind across the sea, 
And plung’d among the deep down caves, 
And climb’d upon the mounting brire, 
And shunn’d no danger—to atone 
Before thee for this deed of mine, 
And crave thy pardon, dear Cleone. 


FICTION. 


(For the Philadelphia Album, ) 
ROSE DAVENPORT. 


How little the world knows of the heart’s histories! 
How little can the bigot and the misanthrope con- 
ceive such devotedness as dwells among the hovels 
of the virtuous and the poor! However beautiful 
and touching may be the most delicious scenes of 
romance, there are those in real life which far surpass 
them. The devotedness of one sex and chivalric 
bearing of the other, as evidenced in many a hum- 
‘ble family are perhaps the appropriate incidents for 
the embellishment of fiction. | 
In a retired part of Philadeiplia resided.the widow 
of Lieutenant Davenport andan only child. The 
sole dependence of the widow, was an annuity be- 
queathed by a distant relation, and would expire with 
her life. The widow wasin extremely delicate health 
and only desired to remain in this world for the sake 
of her child, knowing that her decease would leave 
that child destitute, or at all events dependent upon 
her own exertions for bread. Rose Davenport was 
a peculiar being, “‘delicate as perception,’ and ex-| 
tremely beautiful. Her education wes abundantly 
successful, but she particularly excelled in painting 
and music. But Rose was doomed to sorrow.— 
Among those who were intimate with this little fam- 
ily, wasa young gentleman named Melfont. He 
was a youth of brilliant genius but irregular habits. 
His manners however, were of the most fascinating 
kind, and his luxuriant fancy, particularly redundant 
in the society of woman, He paid Rose a thousand 
nameless little attentions, and won away the freshest 
and fondest feelings of that artless girl. He was un- 
conscious of the light in which he was considered by 
her, and therefore devoted to her many kindnesses 
and courtesies, which other views would have pre- 
vented. He was in disposition so giddy, and at the 
saine time, so wildly affectionate, that the brotherly 
regard which he manifested towards Rose, never for 
a moment struck him as being calculated to draw 
forth the richest affections of her heart. She was 
deluded by his warmth of manner and generosity of 
solicitude, and dreamed away her heart before she 
asked herself the question, am I loved! So long also 
as the visits of Horace Melfont were frequent—so 
long as there abated nothing of his gentle manner 
and deep attention, the hopes and the dreams of Rose 
Davenport were equally rapturous. But Horace was 
called away from the city, and it was then that har- 
rassing doubts and despair crowded among the 
thoughts of the gentle girl. Horace had received a 
commission in the navy, accompanied with orders for 
his immediate embarcation. He called upon widow 
Davenport with the intelligence, joy beaming in his 
countenance ashe expressed his gratification. He 
expatiated long and ardently upon the romances of 
the scenes of travel, and concluded with q regret at 
his separation from his gentle friends. He looked 
upon Rose at this momeut, and though a forced smile 
played upon her features, a tear unconsciously came 
to her eyes, Horace drew his chair beside her and 
took her hand. It trembled in his and a blush mant- 
led her features as he looked playfully upon her.— 
‘Will you be sorry to part with me, dear Rose?’’-- 
“Very sorry,” she replied, and unable longer to sup- 
press her feelings, hurried abruptly into an adjoising 
room. Horace was forthe first time suspicious as to 
the nature of her feelings in regard to himself. In 
an instant he recalled the numercusattentions he had 
paid her—the frequency of his visits—the pointed- 
ness of his attentions—her artless expressions; and| 
the truth flashed upon him at once. With it came 


possessing the treasure of a pute creature’s affections, 


away that treasure without being able to repay it.— 
That he regarded Rose Davenport with a brother's 
deepest affection, he would not deny, but that he lov- 
ed her with that intensity of passion which to him as 
yet had been a romantic dream, he was unwilling to 
acknowledge. He knew that she was pure, gentle 
and affectionate—one who knew nothing of the 
worlds guilt, and dreamed not of earth’s treacheries. 
She had been a secreted jewel, innocent of crime and 
inexperienced in the ways and vices of mankind.— 
But she was nevertheless, not the creature with 
whom Horace Melfont could hold spiritual sympathy. 
Rose had at an uncommonly early period of life em- 
braced christianity—she was a proselyte to the gospel 
doctrines of Wesley, and a punctilious observer of 
all the forms and ceremonies attached to that partic- 
ular creed. Class meetings, frequent biblical exhor- 
tations, prayer meetings and all the paraphanalia 
of the doctrine, were to her sources of deep pleasure. 
She conversed of the workings of the spirit, of the 
aberration of the flesh, of being born again, and 
of eternal punishment, with all the religious faith or 
superstition of a martyr. She frequently urged Hor- 
ace to praythat his mind might be enlightened to the 
proper appreciation of God, and argued with him 
upon various topics of religion, with a true charity 
as regarded the welfare of his soul. He listened to 
her patiently, but smiled with thahkful pleasantry 
when she failed to make an impression. He loved her 
not the less for her devotion, nor for her kind exer- 
tions in behalf of himself. But it appeared to him a 
kind of pious enthusiasm that one so young and so 
fair should converse of the beatitudes of grace, faith 
and heavenly philosophy, and despite of his own gen- 
erous heart,a feeling of pity came o’er him whilst 
he was thinking of these things. For himself, al- 
though a rigid moralist, he was somewhat skeptical 
in religious points. He never, however, suffered 
himself to ridicule either the doctrines of christianity 
or the character of their founder, but professed it 
the purest code of morals ever instituted. Still his 
temperament was ardent, enthusiastie and impassion- 
ed—the untamed eourser was not wilder in his move- 
ments than the imagination of Horace. He was al- 
together a thing of impulse, holding affinity with the 
mountain torrent, rather than the placid lake. It 
was, therefore, that Horace Melfont could not thrill 
with passion at the glance of Rose Davenport, nor 
melt with anguish when they parted. Jt wasa night 
in September that he called upon the little family to 
bid them adieu. He had intimated his intention pre- 
viously, and Rose sat sorrowfully expecting him.— 
Horace entered, and endeavoured to dissipate the 
loom that was apparent on her countenance. He 
talked to her rapidly, and told her he would soon re- 
turn older, perhaps wiser, and better enabled to appre- 
ciate the kindness and the society of Miss Davenport 
after having so long been deprived of them. Rose 
received the observation as a compliment, and smiled 
sadly at itsutterance. ‘The evening passed cheer- 
fully away, and the moment arrived for the farewell. 
She clasped his hand wildly as they parted, her lips 
refusing to utter a response as he bade her adieu.-- 
She hurried to her apartment and poured out hersor- 
row intears. Despite of all her philosophy and all 
her self-upbraidings, a hope lingered in her heart that 
Horace would tell her that he Joved her before he 
parted. Her mind was wrought upto an agony of 
supense during his visit, and when he left her the tide 
of grief burst forth unrestraind. ‘To be scorned, or 
at least, love unrequitedly is a pang that few hearts 
can suffer patiently. Rose prayed to her God to as- 
suage the torrent of her rebellious feelings, that 
raged through her bosom. In vain she attempted to 
forget the dream that had been as the starlight of her 
earlier hours. In vainshe endeavoured to forget the 
enchantment of that spell. It wound deeper and 
deeper like acanker worm into her soul, until the 
chords of her being snapped asunderand she died. In 
the course of time, Horace Melfont returned, from 
over the sea. - He went to the house of widow Day- 
enport, and heard the story of her daughter’s love.— 
Horace wept like a child, and the sighs of the widow 
and himself mingled together. But it was in vain, 


and a pang of deep remorse and sorrow for winning} 


the spirit of the beautiful girl had fled—Horace visit- 
ed the green turf that shrouded the broken heart, and 
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offered up a prayer to heaven whilst dwelling upon the 
form of her whose soul was fn paradise. W.S. 


THE CABINET. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
YOUNG PHILOSOPHY---HOPE. 
Guard well thy thoughts—Youne., 


Nothing more strikingly displays the fettered greatness of 
the human mind, than expectation—that ambitious desire of 
the soul to swell itself beyond the limits of the present. Pry- 
ing anxiously into the obscurity of the future, fancy embodies 
from the mist some phantom hope, that often beckons us to our 
destruction. It is the attractive power of these expections | 
that persuades man to activity and exertion, Like the decli- 
wvity that draws the rock down the side of the mountain, it at- 
tracts him rapidly, and often unreflectingly, down the path of | 
life. The chill of disappointment cannot cool his ardour: for | 
as each applianee to the longings of his diseased nature proves | 
vain, he the more eagerly essays a new remedy. Still, “Hope 
enchanting smiles, and waves her golden hair.”—As expecta- 
tion is the director of most human efforts, it is evident, that 
jt must be greatly instrumental in modulating the moral cha- 
racter. Hope is ever on the alert to give the disposition’s ca- 
reer ite bent. But this mighty projector renders her aid, indis- 
criminately, to vice or virtue. If the object of her votary be 
evil, she will Mutter before him, and dazzling his eyes with a 

gpect of suceess, seduce him onward in the path of guilt. 
wt with the virtuous, she brightens into angelic sweetness. 
She then confirms the purity of the character, 


Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.” 


This principle pervades the whole human race, from the prince 
to the peasant. 


“For Hope is swift and flies on swallow’s wings; 
Kings she makes Gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 


And it becomes necessary that so universal a spring of hu- 
man action should be directed to a path, where the character 
may safely follow. The subjects of emulation should ever be 
such, as to make excellence desirable. There is a strange, re- 
pugnancy in the human character to witness another’s superi- 
ority; and this passion is frequently extended to their vices as 
well as their virtues. How important must it be then, to ac- 
custom the mind to the contemplation of really great actions! 
The revolutions of England, America and France, which have 
so shat teredthe foundations of tyranny, were produced, nut so 
much by actual oppression, as by the resplendency of the, 
Greek and Roman examples. As the dominion of expectatiun | 
is 96 powerful, the fancy should only be allowed to range in 
those fields of anticipation, where she may glean something to 
excite the love of virtue, or urge in the race of honour. 

There is an extravagancy of hope which frequently unhin 
ges and disorganizes the character; and to which the ardour of 
youth is most liable. That vacuum of the mind which is so} 
ready in compassing its airy nothings, to expand beyond the | 
limits of probability, should be circumscribed, so far as it is 
susceptible of restraint, by reason. The flood of evils which 
flow in when the unchained fancy becomes its purveyor, must 
at length inundate the rugged virtues of reality. ‘The duties 
of life are mostly of that unromantic cast, which fancy, made 
fastidious by the intemperance of hope, revolts at. And even 
were these homespun virtues connected by nature with the 
most tender and delicate associations,-yet the extravagance of 
Hope would direct her to newer and wilder objects. The 
mind dazzled with long expatiating on the,marvellous and ideal, 
turns to the cold, and often contemptible, but not-less una- 
voidable, realities of life, with disgust and aversion. ‘Hope 
humbly then.” 

The premature enjoyments of hope generally weakens those 
powers, which are requisite for the acquirement of their reali- 
tv. The intellect of its follower becomes enfeebled with its 
ideal food, and dwindles into an imbecility, so wavering and 
variable, that even hope despises and forsakes it. His atten- 
tion is drawn from the steps on which he now stands, and 
which it is necessary to ascend, to the halo which gilds the pin- 
nacle. The means are forgotten in contemplating the effect. 
A future which does not and never will exist, swallows up the 
moments of his life; and if, at last, convinced of his folly, he 
lowers his glance to real life, he finds that he has so long brea- 
thed in the rarified atmosphere of hope, that he cannot respire 
in dull and heavy reality. He indulges hope in inaction, un- 
til it is confined to indolence, and indolence to imbecility. 
He contemplates his flight, until his intellectual sinews are 
contracted, and his ability to soar has departed. Then he dis- 
covers that the brilliant mists of hope which had encompassed 
his intellect, had rotted his energies piece-:nea! away. 

But the luxury of hope not only weakens the mental pow- 
ers, but it infects the disposition. ‘The mind seems to curdle 
into bitterness, while basking in the beam of hope. 

“Happy it is not; 
For what it has not, still it strives to get, 
And what it has, forgets ” 
The delay, frustration, or even the unsatisfying fulfilment of 
his expectations, vexes its votary toa continual state of exas- 
petation. The contrast between his fancy’s picture, and the 
reality, to whose rigid aspect he has given added deform- 


MUSINGS. 

By R. Montgomery. 
I sing of death; yet soon perchance may be 
A dweller in the tomb. But twenty years 
Have withered, since my pilgrimage began, 
And Llook back upon by boyish days 
With mournful joy; as musing wand’rers do, 
With eye reverted, from some lofty hill, 
Upon the bright and peaceful vale below,— 
Oh! let me live until the fires that feed 
My soul have work’d themselves away and then, 
Eternal Spirit, take me to thy home! 
For when a child, I shaped inspiring dreams, 
And nourish’d inspirations that awoke 


ity, overpowers him, and the gloomy despondent sinks into the 


grave, the fittest veil and receptacle of bis weakness. ‘There- 
fore-- 


at enmity 
~ With cozening hope.” 


2,1820. ARION, 


Beautiful feelings flowing from the face 
Of Nature; from a child | learn’d to reap 
A harvest of sweet thoughts for future years. 


How oft,—be witness, Guardian of our days! 
In noons of young delight while o’er the down 
Humming like bees my happy playmates roam’d 
I loved on high and hoary crag to muse, ~ 
And round the landscape with delighted eye : 
The sky besprinkled o’er with rainbow hues, 
As if angelic wings had wanton’d there; 
The distant city capp’d with hazy towers, 
And river, shyly roaming by its banks 
Of green: repose,—together with the play 
Of eifin music on the fresh winged air,— 
Eutrane’d with these, how often have I glow’d 
With thoughts that panted to be eloquent, 
Yet only ventured forth in tears, 

And now, 
Though haply mellow’d by correcting time, . 
I thank thee, Heaven! that the bereaving world 
Hath not diminished the subliming hopes 
Of youth, in manhood’s more imposing cares. 
Nor title pomp, nor princely mansions swell 
The cloud of envy o’er my heart; for there 
One oft delusive, though adored. But when 
The spisit speaks,—or beauty from the sky 
Descends into my being,—W hen I hear 
The storm hymns of the mighty ocean roll, 
On thunder sound,—the champion of the storm, 
Then feel I envy for immortal words, 
The rush of living thought; oh! then | long 
To dash my feelings into deathless verse, 
That may administer to unborn time, 
And tell some lofty sou) how J have lived 
A worshipper of nature and of Thee! 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1829. 


iis> Appointed to an office which will require the greater 
portion of my time and attention, I have found it necessary to 
relinquish the publication of the The Pennsylvanian and have | 


transferred the subscription list to the Editors of The Phila-| 
delphia Album. 


Those indebted to me for the Pennsylvanian up to the present 

time will make payment to them; and they as well as those 

who have paid in advance, will continue to receive the Album 

as long as they shall be satisfied with it. The editor of the 

Pennnsylvanian will ocasionly contribute to the columns of the | 
Album: and he respectfully solicits the continued patronage 

of his friends and late subscribers, tothat entertaining miscella- 

ny. JOHN NORVELL. 

It will be peceived by the above that the patronage of the 

Pennsylvanian as well as the literary talents of its editor, have | 
been transfeired to this publication. We shall endeavourto, 
render our columns acceptable to the subscribers of that work. 

Under Mr. Norvell’s management, it held a distinguished sta- 

tion among the periodicals of the day, and in the transfer we 

shall endeavour to sustain for it that character. We shall be 

pleased to retain the name of every subscriber, and to this end 

will call into requisition every exertion, Some of the first 

writers in the country are among our contributors, and we 
hope enough of choice reading may be gathered from our col- 


| We are surprised that so respectable a cominittee, every mem - 


ber of which is undoubtedly a man of fine mind and attain- 
ments, could not have acted with more taste and discretion 
upon this occasion. It is not to be expected however that 
individuals so actively employed in the important cancerns 
‘of life, could devote such leisure to a matter of this nature 
as its proper peformance requires. The second prize address 
which we have heard favourable mention made will be spoken 
this evening. The generosity of Mr. Blake in voluntarily 
awarding its writera silver cup, entitles himto high credit 
and should not readily be forgotten as a trait of generous char- 
acter. Wewill publish in our next number a beautiful pro- 


duction, written for the occasion, by our correspondent 
‘Arion.” 


Swearinger.—lt is a rumour widely circulated through the 
newspapers, that George Vau Swearinger, a man of uncom- 


and then eloped with a woman who is supposed to have been 
accessary to the crime, named Rachel Cunningham. The 
affair has given rise to much vague report in various journals, 
most of which is no doubt exaggerated. From all evidence 
upon the subject however it would seem that Rachel] Cunning- 
ham is a modernj Semiramis, or rather Millwood. She is 
represented to be a beautiful creature but dissolute as Mes- 
salina. The following account of this Syren is given in the 
Winchester Republican. 


She was brought up at Bedford, Pa. where she was proba- 
bly early initiated into the corruptions of that (during the 
| watering season) fashionable and licentious place. Of her 
| early history, however, we have heard nothing, except that her 
person was perfectly lovely, and that her countenance was a 
mirror in which each winning grace strove for pre-eminence. 
Possessing perhaps as great a share of personal beauty as was 
ever lavished on a woman in the most wanton freaks of Na- 
ture’s workmanship—rivalling perhaps, the fabled nymphs of 
| Cyprus—she visited Franklin county, Pa, where the first act of 
| the drama may be said to have opened. She there ensuared 
the affections of Mr. L——, one of the most wealthy and 
hitherto respectable merchants of that county, and effected a 
separation between himself and wife. Stung at length with 
remorse, he summoned sufficient courage to break the spel! 
which bornd him, and by a successful stratagem, affected 
through the aid of one of his clerks, he succeeded in extricating 
himself. 

The scene now shifted to Pittsburg, where the heroine of 
the drama soon captivated a wealthy blacksmith, the proprie- 
tor also of an extensive livery stable, whose infidelity 5a his 
wife into a phrenzy, and causing her in a moment of revenge 
and desperation, to set fire to her husband’s possessions by 
which his extensive stables and forty horses were consumed. 
— This effected the wife’s desires, and the modern Millwood 
was again cast upon the world. 

The scene next shifts to Harrisburg, the capital of 
Pennsylvania, where she soon contracted an amour with 
Judge F——, a nume foremost in the list of debachees and 
profligates in that staid and exemplary state. ‘The consequence 
of which was another matrimonial separation. Her reason for 
leaving the Judge we do not remember, nor is it material. 


Some months since this female located herself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hagerstown, Md.where she shortly after deluded 
by her beauty the unfortunate Swearinger. He has been 
heard to say * that he never felt or knew the raptures of Jove, 
until, he looked upon this Syren, nor could he gaze upon her 
without his whole frame being wrought to state of bewildering 
excitement.”’ To this woman and his own degrading passions 


ii has he given up every thing that renders life precious and fame 


a virtue. He has been detected and is now in prison, awaiting 
his trial. He will no doubt be executed, as his life is alreacy 
forfeited to justice gnd the laws. This transaction throughout 
isastriking example of the excesses to which violent and 
illicit predilections may carry a man. Nothing has so wonder - 
ful and headiong an influence upon human nature, as self de- 
vouring aud unrestrained passions. The man who cannot 
command his feelings within the laws of virtue and of honour, is 


umns to satisfy even the fastidious. If however, any individ- 
uals are dissatisfied with the transfer, by calling at this office, 
and liquidating any arrearages due the Pennsylvanian, their’ 
names will be taken from the list. ‘Those who fail to return 
this number will of course be considered as responsible patrons. 


THE PRIZE ADDRESS. 
Walnut Street Theatre. 

We think it due to the credit of our city, that something more 
than mere assertion should be advanced illutrating the fact of 
there having been several addresses, submitted to the com- 
mittee, preferable to that selected as the most meretorious. 
That indeed, in our estimation is one of the poorest composi- 
tions of the kind we ever perused. We publish it in our last 


page, merely that this opinion may be sanctioned by the public. 


| street Theatre. 


the worst of slaves, and sooner or later will fall 2 victim to 
passion and crime. As to the culpability of Miss Cunningham, 
we are not disposed to believe her the horrible being she is repre- 
sented. Some lenity should be exercised by editors, in ani- 


madverting upon subjects of this character, especially when 
woman js a party. 


The Eighth of January.—Extensive preparations are now 
being made, in various parts of the country, to celebrate this 
day with uncommon pomp. At New York a splendid ball wil! 
be given at the Bowery Theatre, which has been fitted up for 
the occasion. Eight hundred tickets have been issued at five 
dollars each. In this city there will be several bails. 
A new piece, written expressly for the occasion, by a distin- 
guished literary gewtleman, will be brought out at the Chestnut 
It is said to be finely adapted to the 


mon mind but depraved appetite, and sheriffof Alleghany 
county, Md. deliberately murdered his wife in September last 
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stage, and to possess unusual interest, We invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to this piece, both as a national and patri- 
otic production. 
Uncommon attractions will be placed in requisition by Mr. 
Blake, the enterprising manager of Walnut street Theatre. 


A Compliment.—The editor of the Boston Literary Gazette 
in reviewing the Remember-Me, pays a correspondent of ours 
—T.H. S. a handsome compliment, which we, with pleasure, 
re-publish. It is as follows: 

“The Contrast—T. H. S.—A very able paper—eloquent with 
strong feeling, and fortified throughout with strong sense. The 
language, too, is quite superior to thatof the day. It is of the 
poetry that men love—not the slip-shod chatter of boys or ba- 
bies.’’ 

The same writer is highly and judiciously praised in the New 
England Review. He is a young gentleman of this city, of 
promising talents, and is not yet twenty years of age. 


“Will you exchange ?”—We find this question on the margin 
of the Litchfield County Post—the New-York Statesman—the 
Columbian Centinel and several other respectable Journals re- 
ceived by to-day’s mail. We would exchange with pleasure 
with these papers but that our list is already so large as to be 
burdensome. Those papers containing a prospectus or notice 
of-our work wil] please mark the same when forwarded for 
exchange. 


LITERARY. 


THE LEGENDARY. VO.L II. 


We resume our hurried examination of this work, with regret 
that little opportunity of praise is afiorded—though the variety 
and extent of its communications, would lead us to expect a 
difterent conclusion. 

The Camp Meeting—An unfinished, but clever article, the 
hero of which, if we do not err, is the late celebrated Summer- 
field. Its transitions are too sudden, but the interest is sus- 
tained, and both in dialogue and description the author gives 
promise of future success. 

The Hudson, by H. Pickering.—A cold and artificial concat- 
enation of common place sentiments, and ordinary sympathies 
expressed with a mysterious air of self-solacement,‘and occa-| 
sionally, in pedantic and inflated language. Such werds as 
‘convolved,’ ‘occult,’ and ‘procreant?’ do little credit to Mr. Pick- 
ering. Such poetry as‘The Hudson’ would have crowned the 
author with applause in the days of Hayley—but Delenda est 
Carthago. 

The Schoolmaster,— An article characterised by much of the 
quaint humour, and happy moral reflection of old Burton.— 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’ is a master-piece of learning 
and of thought; and never failsto shed a portion of its spirit 
into the heart of every reader, capable of appreciating its gran- 
dour and its beauty. 

Bennet’s Bridge, by Joseph H. Nichols. Very pretty and 
picturesque—yet somewhat too natural, There are things in 
nature which genius hides; and the power to distinguish fasci- 
nating from-repulsive\ objects, always appertains to the man of 
intellect. A dog’s 

“Long red tongue lapt out in glee,” 

is doubtless a very natural appearance—but we see no poetry 
inthe image. ‘Claret waters”—isa phrase of gratifying asso- 
ciation; but our language might suggesta happier one. Mr. Ni- 
hols is a person ofa pleasant fancy—a quiet thinker gifted with 
a sense of the beautiful—and he may hold his station among the 
munores of the day, with amore contented spirit, than they 
can ever feel, who stand upon the heights of literature. 


here is a strong and enthusiastic effort at sublimity in ‘*7'he 
Ice Mountain,” by Jomes O. Rockwell; but the measure he 
has chosen, is not fitted to express the grandeur pertaining to 

the subject—and his language wants that thrilling energy, 
which great ideas would have given it. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s contribution is a very trifle—unworthyof 
har stoic genius. 

Extracts from a Sea Book, by Samuel Hazzard. We know 
not whether this be veracious appellaticn or a Nom de guerre, 
but the author has overcome the triteness of his plot, and im- 
parted considerable interest to his story. He displays famili- 
arity with nautical terms, and a power of grouping, which will 
serve him effectuallyin some loftier and more extended ef- 
fort. 

Idleness, by N. P. Willis.-In honest truth, such ceaseless 


indulgence in the mere outward attractions of life--such soft |} 


| of black hair’d girls, and ‘earnest’ children, reflect but little 
honour onan author, who formerly acquired a literary fame, 
which he is rapidly losing.—Is this line original? 
‘Lies like a silver lining on the sky—’ 
Milton has it 
‘Turns forth her silver ning on the night.’ 

Miss Hickman’s ‘Interview between Cleaveland and Minna” 
is creditable to her youthful genius. 

‘The Mother’s Grave,”by William Grigg, M. D. and “Hope” 
by thesame author, are exceedingly prosuaie, trite and dull. 
What beauty could Willis find in such things? 

“The Witch” and **The Siege of Soleure,” are probaly the 
productions of unpracticed writers, but they give promise of 
future excellence. 

Miss Aiken’s ‘‘Romance,” like all her effusions, combines 
picturesque description with tender sentiment, and fine feeling, 
with an ever-wakeful imagination. 

In the name of Apollo! let N. P. Willis write on other sub 
jects than everlasting college vacations, and call them by other 
names than “Unwritten Philosophy.” He accomplishes his 
task, but tires the reader with his uniformity of scene, situation 
and language. 

“Elizabeth Latimer” is a beautiful article, Its moral is 
mournfully trug. 

Willis G. Clark’s ‘:Stanzas to the Memory of Brainard,” 

may serve fora good obituary of a gifted and amiable man. 
“The Painter’s Revelation” is very pretty; and so is Good- 
rich’s ‘Burial at Sea.” 
And thus we conclude. There is little power in the work: 
the language is generally chaste, but scarcely ever energetic; 
the scenes frequently chosen with skill, but, ove or two instan- 
ces excepted, never wrought up to absorbing interest. The 
Legendary will amuse and gratify, at intervals, but cannot 
become a standard of American Genius. 


LONDON LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
We last week copied two articles into our pages from 
this beautiful annual. They are admirable specimens, both 
having been written by the gifted author of “Pelham.” The 
London Souvenir is edited by Alaric A. Watts, a poet of con- 
siderable merit. It is embellished with twelve exquisite en- 
gravings,among which is one by Sir. Wa ott, engraved 
by Danforth a young American artist, rapidly rising into no- 
ticeat the English metropolis. There is an engraving of Cupid 
taught by the Graces in this work, which is rarely executed. 
The literary contents in point of merit, both prose and verse, 
surpass those of any other foreign annual that has fallen under 
our notice. Among the contributors, are Mrs. Hemans--Bar- 
ry Cornwall—author of Pelham—T. R. Hervey—Thomas 
Dale--William Hewitt—Miss Mitford—M. A. Browne--S. T. 
Coleridge and many other writers favourably recognized by the 
public. Some of the prose is racy and piquant—the articles 
we have extracted are fairspecimens. The following descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus is from a poem by 
Hervey. 
‘She has stepped on the burning sand! 
And the thousand tongues are mute, 
And the Syrian strikes with a trembling hand, 
The strings of his gilded lute! 
And the Ackbar’s breast thrubs loud and high, 
Beneath his white symar! 
And the Lybran kneels as he meets her eye, 
‘Like the flash of an Eastern gtar! 
The gales may not be heard, 


Yet the silken streamers quiver, 
And the vessel shoots—like a bright plumed bird--- 


Away downi the golden river!” 


This is quite pretty, and a happy illustration to an elegant en- 
graving. Our next extract is from an Italian Girl's hymn to 
the Virgin, by Mrs. Hemans. It is highly characteristic af 
the devoted a spirit which pervades the poetry of that noble 
woman. Think of a beautiful creature before the altar—her 
hands clasped in devotion—her white bosom swelling—her 
eyes turned to heaven---and her red lips breathing this. 
“There is a wandering bark, 
Bearing one from me 0’er the restless wave; 
Oh! let thy soft eye mark 
His course---be with him Holiest, guide and save! 
My soul is on that way; 
My thoughts are travellers o’er the waters dim; 
Through the lone dreary day "4 
1 walk o’ershadowed by vain dreamsof him! | 
Aid him, and metooaid' 


The burthen of too deep a tenderness. 
Too mubh o’er him is poured , 

My beings hope---scarce leaving heaven apart; 
Too fearfully adored, 

Oh! make not him the chastener of my heart! 
Hark! how the wind swept by! 

The tempest’s voice comes roiling o’er the wave--- 
Hope of the sailor’s eye 

And maidens heart! both mother guide and save!” 


How perfectly natural is ail the above. Another extract 
and wehave done. It is froma poem entitled “Invocation to 
the Echo of a Sea Shell” by A. A. Watts. 


‘*Fond hearts and true the beautiful and brave— 

Childhood's bright hair---the vetaan’s locks of grey; 
Foeman and friends, sink down to one wide grave, 
And none are spared to tell us wliere they lay. 

Where are the lost and loved so mauy seek? 
Speak, I conjure thee, speak! 
How dost thou answer? with a low sweet dirge--- 
Sad as the booming of the sullen main, 
The far off warnings of the restless surge’ 
When storms are growing into strength again! 
Perchance a region for the glorious dead, 
Youth, beauty, valour fled. 


What’er thy source and purpose, I rejoice 

To list thy mystic murmurings, soft and’ dear: 
To me thou seemest like a still, small voice, 

By conscience whispered in my worid-vexed ear, 
To lead my soul fro grovelling things of earth, 

To hopes ef loftier birth. 

A very excellent piece of poetry Mr. Watts, and quite a 
successful attempt at imitating Mrs. Hemans, which attempt 
is confessed by the editor, There are several absurd produc- 
tions in this volume, and some of these are written by persons 
of acknowledged capacities. This evil is inseparable, how- 
ever, from works of this kind. The good and bad is indis- 
criminately mixed together. When a publisher solicits a wri- 
ter for an article, he has not in courtesy the privilege of re- 
jecting it. Thus it is that so much trash is mingled up with 
the brightest gems of mind and genius. The Sonvenir is in- 
deed superbly got up. We perceive that Mr. Thomas War- 
@ie is annouticed the Philadelphia publisher---the principal 
booksellers, however, have the work, It is worth presenting 
to female friends.. “Buy it ye who can—we never buy— 
nor need we.” 


Milttary.—A meeting of officers was held a few evenings 

since atthe Military Hall for the perpose of taking into con- 

sideration the proprioty of modifying or amending the militia 
laws of this state. Col. Rumfot was called to the chair and- 

Col. Smith appointed secretary. On motion of Col. Thomp- 

son a committee was appointed to draft an address on the sub - 

ject to be presented to the legislature, 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening, the 18th December, by the Rev. Mr. 
Donoghon, Mr. Edward O'Donnell, to Miss A. Marshall, both 
of Southwark. ‘ 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Blake, Miss Frances 
Jones toMr. William Likens, both of Philadelphia. 

On Friday evening by the Rey, Mr. Haines, Mr. Robert Ful- 
ton to Miss Elizabeth Buckner. 

On the 16th ult. by the Rev. Mr. O’Brien, George Star to 
Miss S. O’Gilly. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Ransdell Brown to Miss Rachel 
Jones. 

On Monday evening, Mr. William Flounders to Miss Anna 


G. Prune. 


‘DEATHS. 
On the 22d ult. Mrs. R. Jackson, consort of General Andrew 
Jackson, 
On sunday the 4th inst. Charles Campbell, aged 3 yearsand 
3 months, \ 
On Sunday afternoon, at half past 3 o’clock, William k. 
Stephens, 
On the 30th ult. Ann, wife of Jacob Rudy, in the 31st yeas 
of her age. 
On the 30th ult. Mrs. Catharine Adams Van Pelt, wife of the 
Rev. Peter Van Pelt. 


NOTICE. 


Just received and for sale at the Franklin Circulating Libra- 
ry No. 76, South Third street, above Walnut—The London 
Literary Souvenir, The Amulet, Friendship, Offering, the Ju- 
venile Forget Me Not, The Western Souvenir, The Token 


ripplings of common eh unvaried descriptions 


i ~~, On thy weak child is laid 


Oh! "tis not well, this earthly love's excess: ren Christmas Box, The Remember Me, The Atlantic Sou 


venir, and Christinas and New Year Presents for 1829. 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES.‘ 
No. 20.. 


(Forthe Philadelphia Album.}] 
THE MANUSCRIPT OF A SUICIDE, 

This world is nothing but falsehood. Hope and 
joy are mere counterfeits. When were the dreams 
of childhood ever realized? When were the hopes 
of early life ever changed into reality? And love and 
triendship, what are they? What is human nature 
but weakness, and what is devotion but hypocrisy? 
The pleasures of life, are they not phantoms that fade 
away as you would grasp them to your soul? And 
fame, is it not a wind bubble that bursts with the first 
breath of calumny? Answer me ye who have lived 
until being is decrepitude! Answer me ye whose 
locks are bleached in the frosts of eighty winters! Is 
not this world a falsehood—are not its hopes—its 
dreams---its joys and its aspirations all falsehoods? 
Is not man an idiot anda slave, and are there any 
god-like attributes among the human race of the 
present day? I was young and my heart gladdened 
within me! The world seemed a world of beauty 
and happiness. Smiles floated over the features of 
those I loved, and peace was in my soul. 1 stood 
before my father and gazed into his face thirsting for 
manhood. I looked through life, and its paths seem- 
ed strewed with flowers. The young, the bright and 
the beautiful were around me. Glad voices rung 
harmony in mine ears, and my spirit was clothed 
wita joy. I entered into the seminaries of learning, 
and panted for the gems of knowledge. I looked 
upon the works of human wisdom, and my mind was 
humble before the products of genius. I looked upon 
man with veneration, and felt awed at the names of 
sages. Thesciences wereto meas hidden mysteries. 
I struggled on in the mazes of language, and waited 
impatiently until the veil should be lifted from the 
mysteries of mind. I plodded through the his- 
tory of ages, and paused at the heroic deeds of man. 
J saw Cesar bleeding by Pompey’s pillar, and heard 
the voice of Brutus shouting ‘‘liberty.” I saw the 
pomp of Cleopatra upon the Sydnus, and marveled 
at the infatuation of Antony. I saw the world’s con- 
queror mount Bucephalus, and imagined the tramp of 
the barb, and the peal of million voices as the young 
prince reined the immortal courser. I was before 
Jerusalem when the wind howled and thestorm raged. 
I was on Ararat when the flood came down, and wild 
shrieks went up from the beautiful dymg. I saw the 
fire descend upon the cities of the plain, heard the 
yells of agony and beheld white flesh crisping and 
blackening oh the bosoms of beautiful girls. I saw 
the lover and his betrothed plunging into the sea for 
shelter, and heard the hissing waters as.the elements 
warred with each other. ‘The head of Scotland’s 
queen seemed rolling before me in ghastly beauty. 
I heard theshout of Leonidasin the pass of Thermo- 
pyle, and saw the flesh hewed from his bones by the 
savage victors. A thousand such scenes floated upon 
the tide of my imagination. My young mind was 
startled at recorded events, and trembled at the hid- 
den resources of its own nature. I still pursued the 
paths of knowledge, until its secrets were as the things 
of yesterday. The romance of my noviciate had pass- 
ed away, and withit the vivid dreams of my fancy. 
The veil had been drawn from past records, from the 
depths of science, and from the sublimity of learning. | 
But I was'still a child in philosophy. The truths of 
education were but the chimeras of schools. I was 
an adept in classic legends, but @ novice in experi- 
mental wisdom. I could give you scraps from Virgil 
and Horace, and the deeper models of the schools—of 
the fabajist—of Solon the lawgiver—of Thales 
the astronomer—of Confucius the philosopher and 
of A€schylus and Herodotus. The immortal names 
were all thronging in my memory—I could repeat 
the odes of Sappho, and the orations of Socrates in 
the original language, and yet I felt myself a fool, 
and knew that learning was a falsehood. ‘The sacred 
veil had fallen from the features of the Prophet 
Khorassan, and instead of finding learning a beau- 
tiful idol,she was a child of superstition and deformity. 
1 left my college avocations, and went forth in the 
world. The light down had darkened upon my chin, 


Jed senses. 


and wasnolongeraboy. felt the pride of intellect | 


and went out to mingle among men. It was then I 
discovered that the world’s heart was hollow and 
false. A hidden cloudcame over my early fortunes, 
and my friend forsook me. It was then that J was 
taught the first lesson of philosophy. What all my 
store of learning failed to yield, that one false frie<d, 
ship imparted. I pressed my forehead for a moment- 
then strode on manfully. Oh who can tell the strug- 
gle of a young and careless spirit against the first 
dark frowns of misfortune? Who can recount the 
heart’s sufferings when it is woe worn with the pangs 
of sorrow? Who can call back the visions of life’s 
spring time, when the mildew of years is upon the 
brow? ‘Time wasted on in bitterness, end I knelt at 
beauty’s altar. It was the first young dream of love. 
The thrilling hopes, the anxious fears, the gushing 
raptures of that season what it may utter. I threw 
by ambition, fame and glory, sacrificing all at this 
altar. My affections came forth and encircled the 
object asa fountain of living waters. I thrilled at 
the touch of a white hand, and was delirious at the 
pressure of asoft lip. Rosabelle, beautiful Rosa- 
belle! how passionately was I thy worshipper! How 
delicicus is the first adoration of an enthusiastic 
brain! Ages were but minutes in thy presence.— 
Thy voice called up hidden emotions, and the girlish 

lance of thy dark eye was as fire to mysoul. Fate 
oneal me to cross the Atlantic. Who shall tell 
the agony of that parting. The long convulsive kiss 
—the quick pulsation of the heart--the wild pang of 
anguish—the smothered sigh—and the broken utter- 
ance, who shall tell them! The winds blew and the 
waves tossed. Our bark flew fast and was stranded 
upon a savage coast. We were slaves, fettered and 
driven along like oxen. For five years I have been 
wandering upon the face of the desert. Still my 
dream and my hope was Rosabelle. I gazed upon 
the bright stars that we watched together, and my 
heart leapt with mingled joy and agony. I toiled 
with a willing spirit for my master, for my soul was 
fleeing away on the wings of memory. 1 had visions 
of her happy homeand her artless beauty. I dream- 
ed of her watching hourly and anxiously for my re- 
turn, andl imaged up the tears that fell from her 
beautifnl eyes in despair. I dreamed of that deli- 
cious kiss of recognition. 

“Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge.” 

I thought of her sorrow, of her palecheek and her 
breaking heart, and I wept hysterically... I kneit 
down and prayed that God would take her away from 
the calamities of this world, then I gazed upon the 
far off sea, and would have perished but for that dream 
of Rosabelle. Another year passed by,, and I 
was free. Oh who shall tell the slave’s dream of 
liberty-—-Oh who shall sing the exile’s song of home? 
Time rolled slow as eternity. We were upon the 
glad waters again, and the sky was beautiful. I 
leant over the side of our bark, and watched the glo- 
ties of sunset. I marked star after star peep out 
from the delicate depths of the firmament, and I 
thought other eyes were gazing upon those shining 
worlds. At last the cry of *‘land” broke on my start- 
A dim black line seemed blending with 
the sea and sky in the distance. It was the land of 
my nativity, and as its brown hills and green dales 
rose upon my view, glad thoughts and pleasant memo- 
riescame rushing back into my heart, and my spirit 
yearned to clasp Rosabelle. Gallantly our bark buf- 
fetted the billows. The light-house—the hook, and 
all the old familiar places floated by me, till at length 
the city’s shining spires glittered in the broad glare 
ofthe moonlight. Our vessel was safely moored, and 
I strode anxiously and with an awkard step upon my 
native soil. My first purpose was to visit her who had 
been the guiding starof memory. ‘Tis true I was 
another being from the one who had won the innocent 
heart of that fresh young creature. But her! what 
change could have fallen upon that rosy girl! The 
bud had expanded and the playfulness of youth ma- 
tured into the dignity of a refined intellect or an ex- 
panded soul! Thus I mused, tracing my foatsteps 
to the residence of Rosabelle. My foot was upon 
the step, my hand upon the bell! A thrill went 
through my heart, as the door was opened by a ser- 
vant, and! was ushered intoa parlour. I had scarce- 
ly seated myself when she came into the room. 


rushed towards her, but starting from my embrace 
she shrieked, fainted and would have fallen had } not 
caught her. I called her back to existance by the 
utmost solicitude of attention. But wherefore pro~ 
tract the catastrophe. Rosabelle was faithless, had 
forgotten me and was married. I cursed her in my 
heart, and turning away fromthe world, declared 
that all was falsehood. Jam now a woman haterand 
who can blame me. The world is full of deeeption,. 
and I long for death. Romeo. 


FOREIGN LITRATURE. 


ZILLAH: 
A Tale of the Holy City. 

The London Literary Gazette contains a commendable no- 
tice of this work, with copious extracts. It is the production 
of Horace Smith, Esq. author of Brambyltye House, and sev- 
eral other excellent novels. Zillah contains many brilliant 
sketches, and must have cost its writer many an hour’s hard 
reading anddeep research. The following extracts will afford 
our readers some idea of its merits and character: 

A Jewish Court Dress.—“She accordingly wore 
the parti-coloured robe, which she had herself em- 
broidered with flowers and gold thread, and of which 
the sleeves were of the richest gauze, decorated with 
ribbands and facings curiously sewed together. These 
were blue, which, being a celestial colour, was in 
high favour, and much used for cuffs and trimmings; 
though it was not deemed decorous to have the whole 
apparel cf this hue, since none was more used about 
the curtains and veils of the Tabernacle. Her un- 
der garment of fine linen, reaching to the ancles, 
and bordered also with blue, had been decorated by 
her own skilful needle, with clouded colours, which 
bore the name of feather-work. Across her bosom 
was a pectoral of byssus, a sort of silk of a golden 
vellow, formed from the tuft that grows ona large 
shellfish of the muscle species, found on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean; for the great ones of the earth 
had not then began to rob the silk-worm of its cove- 
ring. Her sandles were of badger-skin leather, se- 
cured with golden clasps. Her head-dress was of 
simple, and, according to modern notions, of not 
very becoming form; for her black and Juxuriant locks 
being thrown behind the head, were divided into se- 
veral tresses, their beauty consists in their length 
and thickness, and the extremity of each being ador- 
ned with pearls and jewels, or ornaments of silver 
and gold, of which latter metal she also wore nar- 
row plain circlets around her wrists and ancles.”’ 


Anlony and Cytheris, as Hercules and Omphale.— 
“An open car drawn by two enormous lions, and pre- 
ceded by laurelled lictors, was seen slowly advancing 
from one of the woody avenues towards the high 
road. A man was seated within it, whose graceful 
length of beard, large forehead, aquiline nose, and 
noble dignity of countenance, imparted to him a com- 
manding aspect, that might almost justify the pre- 
sumption of his vestments, which were in obvious 
imitation of the garb of Hercules. Beside him sat 
a beautiful, but wanton and voluptuous looking fe- 
male, sparkling with jewels, and flaunting in splendid 
habilaments, her superb golden ringlets enwreathed 
with flowers, and her naked, round, alabaster arm. 
hanging over the side of the car, though she forgot 
not to shade it with a little canopy of peacocks’ fea- 
thers, that answered the purpose of a parasol. Both 
parties were laughing loudly and heartily. Another 
vehicle followed, drawn by mules; and several horse- 
men accompanied them, whose animals having proba- 
bly been trained to endure the society of the lions, 
betrayed not the smallest terror at their presence. 

Zillah’s escape from Antony is too striking a scene 
for omission. 

‘-Zillah, gazing beneath her, beheld a vast and Jof- 
ty hall, near the ceiling of which she found herself 
standing. It was spacious as the interior of a tem- 
ple, decorated with ponderous columns, a large stat- 
ute of the veiled Isis, and other grim, gigantic, and 
hideous deities of the Egyptian mythology, which be- 
ing only indistinctly revealed in the dim twilight, im - 
parted an additionally stupendous and terrible char- 
acter to the gloomy vastness of the inclosure where- 


jn they stood. A wrought stone cornice, projecting 
I'' about two feet from the wall, extended from the spot 
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where they stood to the opposite extremity of the 
building. ‘Have you the courage to risk your life by 
walking along this dizzy ledge?’ inquired Cleopatra, 
pointing to it. ‘It is your only means of escape, and 
[ have myself just traversed it for the purpose of 
visiting you?’ 

Night comes and Zillah puts on her disguise: 
“It was a garment which Cleopatra herself had 
worn when it pleased her to personate the god- 
dess Isis; the robe being decorated with the sym- 
bols of that deity, and the head-dress being a lof- 
ty garland of leaves, corn, und artificial peaches, 
interwoven together.” Thus attired she enters the 
hall. ‘‘Massive gold chandeliers suspended from 
the ceiling, and numerous lofty candelabra and lamps 
of alabaster. arranged along the side of the hall, 
irradiated the whole spacious enclosure with the 
blaze of day; the tables encumbered with the gor- 
geous plate, lofty Grecian vases sculptured with ex- 
quisite figure, and ponderous oriental censers, the 
sparkling of whose gold was quenched in the radi- 
ance of the jewelry with which they were embossed, 
displayed that wasteful and insane profusion which 
constituted Mark Antony’s sole notion of magnifi- 
cence; the nobility and the priesthood in their robes 
of ceremony, and the ladies of the court in their 
gala-dresses, rosplendent with diamond blazonry, 
were ranged along the rarious tables; at the head 
of which sat the Triumvir, magnificently attired as 
the god Bacchus, having on his right hand, Cleopa- 
tra, the enchantress of all eyes and hearts, not less 
voluptuous and lovely than the Queen of Love, 
whose garb and attributes she had assumed for the 
night. Cupids and beautiful damsels representing 
the Nymphs and Graces, were in attendance upon 
the royal and divine pair; as if to complete their 
lively apotheosis, and to offer by their light, lovely, 


and radiant forms, a strange contrast to the opposite |). 


extremity of the hall, where sat enthroned the great 
veiled figure of Isis, within an enclosure, guarded at 
each angle by the gigantic black granite statue of 
an Egyptian deity, stern, solemn, terrific, and ren- 
dered still more hideotts by the red glare thrown from 
the flaming altar infront of the shrme. * * #* 
At length, silence being proclaimed by a crier, the 
priest of Isis, standing beside the altar, pronounced 
in aloud voice: ‘The health of the god Antony! and 
may the sacrifices and libations which he now offers 
to hissister Isis, be propitiously accepted.” 

At the same time he poured perfumed oil on the 
flame, and the band, as it had been previously con- 
certed, struck up Antony’s march. This wasthesig- 
nal for Zillah. Commending herself to Heaven in 
a short prayer, she stepped upon the narrow cornice 
with a throbbing heart, and keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the wall, while she waved her hand rejectingly 
towards the assemblage below, she proceeded with 
a slow and steady pace along her perilous path. Cle- 
opatra was the first to startle the echoing hall witha 
fearful shriek, as she pointed at the apparition, screa- 
ming out, ‘The goddess! the goddess! she rejects the 
offerings!—and see, see! the fire of the altar has gone 
out!’ and she fell back in her chair, apparently over- 
come with dread. Owing to the great height of the 
cornice, None of the guests below could perceive its 
projection, and they might therefore be well excused 
for imagining that the offended goddess was actually 
treading the air, and about to visit them, perhaps, 
with some terrible infliction., * * * Antony and 
Cleopatra themselves, in spite of their assumeddi- 
vinity, and the royal diadem they wore, offered to 
their guest the humiliating spectacle of a disorderly 
retreat; and in afew minutes, the silent, lonely hall, 
with its lamps ‘still blazing, the gorgeous vases and 
goblets flickering in their own golden light, their 
gems twinkling like Stars, the censers breathing up 
their rich perfumes, and the costly feast outspread 
upon the tables,were all abandoned to the veiled 
goddess, and to the granite giants, who seemed to be 
left as the grim guardians of the deserted banquet. 

The whole work is a series of, as it were, richly 
coloured sketches, translated by words of the most 
minute accuracy; and no one can close these volumes 
without greatly adding to his knowledge of costume, 
manners, customs, &c. of those high places of histo- 
ry—Jerusalem, the holy, and Rome, the eternal city, 


and marvel as he reads, how so much power and glo- 
ry could have departed, leaving the magnificence de- 
sulate, and the mighty fallen. 


SONG. 
BY Mrs. Hemans. 
Oh! ye voices gone; 
Sounds of other years! 
Hush that haunting tone, 
Melt me not to tears. 
- All around forget, 
All who lov’d you well, 
Yet sweet voices, yet, 
O’er my soul ye swell. 


With the winds of Spring, 
With the breath of flowers, 
Floating back, ye bring 
Thoughts of banished hours, 
Hence your music take, 
Oh! ye voices gone! 
This lone heart ye make 
But more deeply lone. 


A PICTURE. 


Could I paint 
Her picture! then paint her voluptuons lip, 
With its sweet curl of pride; the shaded eye 
In its dark liquid lustre; the fair brow 
With its light wandering veins, and raven braid 
Contrasting with its whiteness; the faint blush 
Upon her cheek of maiden modesty, 
And the rich outliné, melting into grace, 
Of her unmatched proportions; over all, 
Could [ but make the picture eloquent 
With the deep, reedy music’of her tone, 
Or lend to you the golden leaf which bears 
The sketch within my memory, you would know 
How fairer than the summer, or the spring, 
Should the October season seem to me. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
HOME. 
‘‘ Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
“‘ Be it ever so humble there’s no place like nome! 


There is a charm, in the sound of the word home, 
that thrills with delight the finest feelings of the hu-' 
man heart. On the pronunciation of this word, I 
think of the white stone mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
that hada name which none knew but its possessor; 
aud | think of it as an apposite emblem of the ineffa- 
ble enjoyment of a happy family. Home! ’tis the 
treasury of comfort.—’tis the temple of love !—’tis 
the spot which the celestials stop to bless as the 
float over the dwelling-place of humanity! A happy 
home is the best simile of heaven. 

Every individual has peculiar remembrances, and 
peculiar ideas obtained by reading, concerning the 
particulars, which, when united, constitute a happy 
home. On account of these peculiarities, the do- 
mestic painting of one man’s imagination, will differ, 
in some of its scenery and figures, and their disposi- 
tion, from those of his neighbour. Every one, how- 
ever, must assemble, in a painting of this character, 
persons whose countenaces indicate the congeniality 
and harmony of, heavenly tempers and hearts most 
intimately connected; andymust surround them with 
such paraphernalia as are ominous of the favour 
of fortune. Picturing in my minda scene agreeing 
with my ownnotionsI consider a little para- 
dise, and there I behold an Adam and Eve. almost 
as holy as were the originals before they 
listened to the seducing voice of the charmer, J 
see the identity of sentiment sparkling in the*tender 
glances: of the mutually affectionate husband. and 
wife. I see blooming children, with sun-beams 
dancing in their eyes, sporting within the scope of 
paternal guardianship; and I gaze with delight omthe 
cherub that nestles in the bosom of maternal devotion. 
But these are only the grand charasteristics:—I love 
to vary the picture, and gain a glimpse of one of 
the most secluded and contented of the scenes of 
home. For instance,“1 see a room comfortably and 
neatly furnished. The ,window-shutters are closed, 
denoting evening. The shining grate is filled with 
glowing coal. flu the candle-stand and its lumina- 
ry: beside it sits the intelligent looking husband, with 
his eyes bent on an oper book and his lips slightly 


separated as though in the act of reading aloud to his 


= 


lovely partner. She unwilling to lift her eyes from 
her infant, is known to be listening by her silence, 
and by all further cessation from playing with her 
child, than merely pushing back the flaxen ringlets 
that curl round its forehead. . 


There is another picture still more familiar to my 
mind; a picture drawn by a poet whose disposition, 
habits and peculiar situation, added to his graphic 
talents, admirably qualified him to give such a deli- 
neation its appropriate finish. It is, however, chiefly 
interesting to the ladies; and solong as there exists 
a relish for the amusements mentioned, so long wil! 
their description be cherished, and so long will the 
“8 of Cowper have a place in grateful remem- 

rance: 


‘ There the necdle - its busy task, 
The pattern grows, the well depicted flow’r 

Wrought into a snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom; buds and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully dispos’d 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 

A wreath, that cannot fade, of flow’rs that blow 

With most success when all beside decay. 

The poet’s or historian’s page by one 

Made vocal for the amusement of the rest; 

The sprightly lyre whose treasure of sweet sounds 

The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out; 

Ard the clear voice, symphonious yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still, 

Beguile the night, and a keener edge 

On female industry the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds.” . 

It was the original design of Heaven that mankind 
should ‘marry and give in marriage” and that each 
family should possess a focus of happiness. Adam 
was constituted proprietor of all the earth; butit 
was not intended that he should wander over its 
whole surface, On the contrary, his footsteps were 
limited to the flowery alleys of Eden, and it was 
not until after his disobedience that his pathway was 
unending as the globe. It was subseqent to his im- 
piety, that— 

‘The world was all before him, where he choose 
His place of rest. , 


~-The lot of the man te whom has fallen the enjoy- 
ment of a happy home, is more to be desired than 
that of any other. human being. The causes of his 
life may exist in a thousand, various ramifications; 
but they all converge at their-source, viz. home. A 
thousand objects may attract his pursuit; but their 
charms forsake them when he arrives at any great 
distance from home. The value of his attainments 
is estimated chiefly by their influence on home. Every 


y || thing that would be injuriousto those who depend on his 


watchfulness and care, is carefully avoided; and every 
thing that would, in. anywise, advance their prosperi- 
ty, is diligently sought after. Goodorder and industry 
produce in the family harmony and happiness, and the 
year rolls away, leaving little to regret, and much for 
which to be thankful. | 


After reflecting on the happiness of him who is in 
the enjoyment of a happy hothe, what more natura! 
for the sympathetic mind than to revert to the condi- 
tion of the homeless? And how many thousands are 
there, whose allotment in life, when contrasted with 
the situation of one who possesses a permanent resi- 
dence, to so much disadvantage ? Wandering over 


the whole face of the globe, as the traveller; or parti- — 


cipating in merely a few of the comforts of home, 
without enjoying its freedont and heart-woven inti- 
macies, as the bachelor} their happiness, being cen- 
tred at home, is like a chain that weakens as it is ex- 
tended; or is congealed in h@drts that resist the 
generous warmth of true fellowsBip. TT. 8. 


OLD AGE. 


Every one wishes to reach a good old age, but few 
persons wish to be thought ‘old. The love pf the 
vanities of this world, and the fears of death, are 
the cause,of the first; and the imperfections which: 
accompany age, and render men a load to themselves 
and others, are the reasons of the second.’ 


It sometimes happens, that vice; though it gener- 
ally quits us witd agewetill Jurksin the heart of the 
old man, —— sufficient influence to rekindle his 
passions. We must not beastonishen if*such an old 


age, separated from virtue, becomes the object of 
universal contempt. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE INDIAN PROPHECY. 
All pale, allcold, the ghost of day, 
Thro'trembling night is stalking; 
The shrinking wolf’s adoring lay, 
The echo-sprite is mocking. 


The startled world, in pale affright, 
Its breath, its life seems staying; 
And Nature, in the wan moon-light, 
Like a stiffened corse is laying. 


Amid that chill and cheeriess scene, 
The Indian Chief is standing; 

And musing, with a murky mien, 
On the white-man’s recent landing. 


The panther, crouching from the beam, 
Rustles the sear leaf nigh him; 
But his thoughts rush on in their troubled stream; 
And the beast, unseen, creeps by him. 


Now wilder wax the warrior’s eyes, 
As they rest on the orb above him; 


And his hands are flung towards the calm cold skies:— 
What sees he there to move him? 


_ Lis nation’s sire, whose phantom form 


Now bends to the earth beneath him; 
Like the boding bird of the ocean storm, 
He comes, and fate comes with him. © 


By the kneeling Chief, that shade of death 
Stands wan as the mist of morning; 

And his words thrill deep o’er the desolate heath, 
While he utters thus his warning: 


“Son of the brave, give ear.—Thy nation’s being 

And thy own glory hang upon my words. , 

Thy glance is keen, but cannot pierce the future. 
Whilst yet ye climb the mount of life, the mind 

Gan roam but o’er the path.of retrospection: 

I have attained its height; and boundless knowledge 
Now meets my unchecked gaze.—List to my words, _ 
An angry sun approaches from the east, , 
To blast, consume, and wither all thy race. 
The plaint of thy posterity hath moaned 


. Along my hunting path... I looked, and lo! 


My own, my brethren’s bones were trampled on; 
Pushed by the irreverent plough-share from their rest; 
Or, by the sordid white man, flung to fat ; 
His ill-gained fields. Amd we were unavenged! 

Where were my people? Hunted from their homes, 
Far in the stranger west, I saw my tribe. 

Shame, like the vulture o’er the stiffened steed, 

Sat on their crests, and croaked their degradation. 
Curse their degeneracy! The flame of glory 

Their sires had lit, was sunk again to earth, 

Jdark as their deeds, cold as their craven hearts. | 
‘Their fame was dead! No scalps adorned their huts; 
No joyous shouts rung o'er their hunting grounds; 

‘(heir council seat heard not of noble deeds! 

These were my children! Where had sprung this shame? 
1 looked again, and saw the pallid face 

Of the white stranger beam exulting triumph. 

Son of the brave, aid guardian of their glory, 

Shall this thing be? No rouse thy sleepy band ! 
_Dash the base pipe from thy cenfiding hand, 

And grasp the hatchet. Fate may, death implore; 

But ne’er can force, on noble souls, disgrace. 


Then to the fray: nor let thy spirit-sires 
Blush for their sons. Down on the whites !—Away !” 


He ceased he’s gone—and.on his feet 
The Indian chiftain springing: 

His wild war shout his band repeat, 

| Till heaven and earth are ringing. 

January 1, 1829. 


ARION. 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.”' 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE HEROES OF THE OCEAN. 
By Mr. Hiil. 
See spreading wide, in laurel’d pride, 
The conqu’rer’s banner waving; 
A gallant host, our nation’s boast, 
‘Tlie main’s proud victor’s braving, 
Have nobly fought, by vict’ry bought, _ 
Their country’s best promotion: 
| The chorus raise, and loudly praise 
The heroes of the ocean. 


Untrain’d in wars, have our brave tars, 
’Gainst valiant skill contended; 

To show again, ’tis on the main, 
Our rights must be defended. 

If at our lines the soldier pines, 
*Midst famine, toil, commotion: 

The soldier’s tear makes doubly dear 
The heroes of the ocean. 


While we are free, such deeds shall be 
Our pledge of future glory; 
And while a wave our shore shall lave, 
Make us renown’d in story. 
Borne o’er the tide in martial pride, 
Our fleets be our devotion; 
And sounding fame through time preciaim ie 
The heroes of the ocean. 


The editor of the Bennington Times, thus appropriately noti- 
‘ces his birth-day: 

‘Twenty-four years of my life have passed away. 

I envy not that man’s complacency, who spends his 

dirth-day in rioting or merriment; for, with me, such 

conduct argues the thoughtlessness of folly, andthe 


ever, should be the time for reviewing, not merely 
the transactions of that brief period, but of ones’ 
whole journey. Experience will have proved where- 
in we went astray, and meditation will apply her les- 
sons. The best man on earth will find, on retracing 
his footsteps for a’single term, that he has done no- 
thing of which to boast, but neglected a multitude 
of important matters. The most prudent will disco- 
ver that he has unhappily committed himself, in num- 
berless instances—the most wise, that his weakness- 
es have often seduced his judgment—-the most de- 
vout, that his acts of piety and love present but a 
small amount of good performed—-the most just, 
that his interests or prejudices have sometimes led 
him to be usurious or partial--the most humble, 
that pride has followed in his footsteps, and ambition 
obtained dominion over his heart. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
Earth! guard what here we lay in holy trust; 


Wanting the form, the smile, now veiled with dust, 
The light departed, with our loveliest face, 


We have but lent our beautiful to thee. 


But thou, oh Heaven! keep, keep what thou hast taken; 
And with our treasure keep our hearts on high! 
The spirit ineek and yet by pain unshaken, 
The faith, the love, the lofty constancy— 
Guide us where these are with our sister flown-- 
ey were of thee, and thou hast claimed thy own. 


APHORISMS. 

Being some time asunder, heightens conversation. 
Most meats require sauce, but all an appetite. 
The frequent quarrels between relations, arise 
from their being so much together. 

Wit more naturally vents itself in satire and cen- 
sure, than in praise and panegyric. 

No mau is obliged to think beyond his capacity, 


blackness of ingratitude. The close of a year, if 


That which hath Jeft our home a darkened place, | 


Yet from thy bonds undying hope springs free— ‘ 


jand we never transgress the bounds of good sense,| 


but when we aim togo beyond it.—The name of an 
author ought to be the last thing we inquire into, 
when we judge of the merit of an ingenius compo- 
sition; but, contrary to this maxim, we generally 


judge of the merits of the book by the author, instead 
|;of judging of the author by the book. 


The approbation we give those that are just enter- 
ing into the world, proceeds often from a secret envy 
which we have towards those who have made a for- 
tune in it already. 


It is impossible to love a second time, the thing 
that we have once truly ceased to love: 


The best way for a man to preserve his reputatior, 
is stillto bring something new and surprising upon 
the tapis, to provide fresh matter for admiration. <A 
man should never suffer the depth of his capacity to 
be sounded, but should so behave himself, as never 
to discover all he knows, that no one may be able to 
assign limits to his knowledge; for let a man be ev- 
er so learned, the idea we have of him when we 
know him but by halves, is much greater than we 
shall have of him when we are thoroughly acquain- 


ted with him. ‘Therefore, O, ye knowing ones, 
keep dark. 


PRIZE ADDRESS. 
Spoken by Mr. Blake, at the opening of the Walnut street 
Theatre. 


The polished mirror, to the careful gaze, 
Each latent blemish, undisguis’d, betrays:— 
K’en so the stage, to Nature ever true, 
Presents (ungrateful task) each falt to view; 
Holds, for the public eye, a picture here, 
Of Fashion's freaks, and Folly’s wild career, 
The graceless portrait all in turn disown, » 
In vain—our world doth but reflect your own; 
And when you here the ungracious figure scan, 
Blame not the picure but reform the man. 
Then, as the constant shadow doth pursue, 
While you improve, your mage changes too. 
But as we thus essay, with scenic art, | 
T’ improve the manners, and correct the heart 
With chast’ning kinciness bold your faults to view, 
in turn our errors are rebuk’d by you. - 
- Weask you no fictitious praise to lend, 
The candid critic is the drama’s triend: 
And though your plaudits be our best reward, 
Your honest censure claims our just regard. 
Our scenes to suit such varied taste design’d, 
Refine the rnde, or charm the polish’d mind: 
While at the mimic shew the thoughtiess stare, 
A noble soul willfind reSection there. 
Scan the design with intellectuai eye, 
And moral beauty in the scene desery. 
. The deathlese heroes of the drama here, 
Invok’d by art, resume their high career. 
Still whether Fortune’s smile or frown await, 
‘Great in their virtves, in their vices great;”’ 
Now wrong’d Othello, loves and hates by turns, 
Now fierce revenge in Zanga’s bosom burns; 
And now our walls in pealing echoes ring, 
To the mad fury of the Grecian King! 
Ah! let not scenes like these confine their power, 
To triumphs transient as the passing hour; 
But let us hope that when the spell is o’er, 
The sou) awaken’d to one virtue more, 
Shall yield the gen’rous tribute of a sigh, 
For those who greatly dare—who nobly die! 
Oft shall the callous heart, misfortune’s foe, 
Too cold to feel for pangs of real woe, 
Melt at the tragic scene—and Fiction’s tale, 
Subdue the breast where truth could ne'er prevail. 
Such are the magic triumphs of the stage, 
Where floats the moral banner of the age! 
Oh! may the standard that to-night we raise, 
Rally the muses as in earlier days, 
And lure from Envy’s self half-willing praise: 
The genuine Drama re-assume her part, 
And hold her just dominion o’er the heart:-- 
Here bid her Shakspeare’s genius, unconfin’d, 
Range throughout worlds as boundless as his mind; 
Nor cease her efforts ’till beneath her reign, 
Mankind, submissive, wear bright Virtue’s chain. 
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